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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


YR_1986 YR 1987 1988(1) 
Domestic Economy 


Population (millions) 16.65 16.66 N/A 
Produced National Income (2) 25262 261.2 27156 

(billion marks) (3) 
Per Capita Income (marks) (3) 15172 15,696 N/A 
PNI (percent change) 4.3. 326 4.0 
Labor Force (millions) 8.55 8.57 N/A 
Industrial Labor Productivity 

(percent increase) 8.8 6.6 6.5 
Net Industrial Production (4) 

(percent increase) 8.5 6s3 6.5 
Gross Investment (billion 

marks) (5) 65.9 Tive Ife 
Balance of Payments 
Exports (billion valuta mark) (6) 91.5 89.9 #£2.0 (7) 
Imports (billion valuta mark) (6) 90.5 86.6 39.0 (7) 
Trade Balance (billion 

valuta mark) (6) 1.04 3.24 220 £7) 
Gross Debt (billion dollars US) (8) 15.98 18.59 19.06(7) 
Net Debt (billion dollars US) (8) 8.58 9.59 9.56(7) 
U.S. Trade 
U.S. exports to GDR (f.a.s.) 

(million dollars) 67.9 53.9 96.9 (9) 
U.S. Imports. from ‘GDR (c.i.f.) 

(million dollars) 95.5 96.2 178.7 €9) 
Trade Balance (million dollars) (27.6) (42.3) (21.58) (3) 


Principal U.S. Exports 1988: grains, cement, machines other than 
office, measuring equipment, film finishing equipment 


Principal U.S. Imports 1988: fertilizer, iron and steel products, 
petroleum products, tires, printing presses 


NOTES: (1) Embassy projections unless otherwise specified. (2) PNI 
is the closest GDR equivalent to GNP, but it omits "nonproductive 
services and depreciation charges." Most analysts believe that the 
official PNI growth rate overstates real GNP growth. (3) The GDR’s 
East mark (EM) is not convertible and no single exchange rate 
adequately reflects its value in relation to the Federal Republic of 
Germany’s Deutsche mark (DM). For inner-German trade, 1 EM=1 DM. In 
Western exchange facilities, roughly 6-7 EM=1 DM. (4) Gross 
production minus depreciation and the cost of material inputs for 
those industries under the control of central industrial ministries. 
(5) In constant 1985 prices. (6) The Valuta mark (VM) is a GDR 
accounting unit; 4.67 VM = 1 transferable ruble. The value of the EM 
in relation to the VM is not known. (7) Half-year results. (8) 
Gross debt=debt with Bank for International Settlements (BIS) banks + 
supplier credits + dollar value of cumulative inner-German deficit. 
Net debt=gross debt less GDR deposits with BIS banks. (9) January- 
November U.S. Department of Commerce data. 





SUMMARY (1) 


The German Democratic Republic (GDR), with the highest standard of 
living of all countries in the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance (CMEA) (2), has had a sustained record of economic 
growth in the 1970s and 1980s and maintains a: good credit rating 
with the international banking community. Nominal growth of 
produced national income (PNI) of 3.6 percent in 1987 was below 
the planned target of 4.5 percent, partially as a result of harsh 
winter weather. However, the visit of State Council Chairman 
Erich Honecker to Bonn produced a broad range of economic benefits 
for the GDR in a broadened inner-German relationship. 1988 PNI 
was roughly 270 billion East marks (3), but a bad grain harvest 
cut into expected results while producing unexpected sales for 
western suppliers. Growth could continue in the 3-5 percent range 
through the rest of the decade, although the outlook for the 1990s 
is difficult to predict in the light of the Soviet Union’s reform 


program and the formation of the unified European Community market 
in 1992. 


The GDR should remain the largest importer of Western goods among 
CMEA-member states with the exception of the USSR. Sophisticated 
products and processes for flexible automation and energy 
conservation, and measuring, testing and process control 
instruments are continuing import priorities, as are computer 
numerically-controlled machine tools, consumer goods 
--particularly those advertised in the Federal Republic of Germany 
(FRG)--and agricultural products. For the future, environmental 
equipment, packaging machinery, road construction equipment, 
telecommunications equipment and products for other parts of the 


over-burdened public infrastructure are best prospects for U.S. 
sales. 


PART A: CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Overview: Stable Growth, Good Credit and Central Planning: With 
a produced national income (PNI) of 270 billion East marks and a 
population of 16.6 million people, the GDR is generally credited 
with the highest standard of living in CMEA. In 1984, one source 
estimated per capita income at $9,800, although this estimate is 
less comparable to per capita incomes of Western economies because 
the East mark is not convertible. Furthermore, the GDR has a 


(1) This report was prepared in December, 1988. 


(2) CMEA (or Comecon) was founded in 1949; member countries 
include the USSR, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania, Mongolia, Cuba, Vietnam and the GDR. 


(3) ‘’Ostmark’ or East mark is official GDR currency. ‘Deutsche 
mark’, or German mark is the official currency of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 











history of sustained economic growth. Since 1971 the GDR’s PNI 
has grown at an average rate of more than 4.6 percent. Many 
Western analysts discount these figures by 2 percent per annum 
when recording GDR actual growth. Despite the fact that this net 
material product-type measure does not properly account for 
services and inflation, this is a fairly impressive performance. 
The GDR is generally ranked among the 10 top industrial nations of 
the world. 


In contrast to some other Eastern European countries, the GDR has 
no difficulty in obtaining credits or financing transactions. At 
the end of 1987, the GDR had deposits with banks reporting to the 
Bank for International Settlements of roughly $9 billion, while 
gross external hard currency debt did not exceed $17.5 billion. 
American banks are interested in extending credit to the GDR, but 
usually find that the terms are insufficient to generate adequate 
rates of return. In the Western financial community, the GDR 
receives a credit rating second only to the USSR among CMEA 
countries. Some U.S. banks have proposed to GDR officials that 
they manage the GDR’s conservatively held assets for a fee, but 
the German Foreign Trade Bank (DABA) apparently is resisting such 
overtures. 


The relative success of the GDR economy so far has ruled out 
serious consideration of economic reforms of the type being 
undertaken in the USSR and in parts of Eastern Europe. Currently, 
the bulk of GDR economic activity is carried out by 126 
‘kombinats’, or state-owned sectoral monopolies. Since the early 
1980s, kombinats have had foreign trade organizations and research 
and development institutes subordinated to their direction. The 
annual economic plan allocates production inputs, and determines 
the selection of goods and services and the direction of foreign 
trade. Longer range economic planning, that is, the allocation of 
investment over time, the emphasis of research and development 
activity, the share of goods to be devoted to foreign trade, or 
the overall shares of consumption and investment are described in 
the Five-Year Plan. This reliance on centralized methods means 
that there is very little interest in some of the newer thinking 
from the USSR, China, or Hungary in such areas as currency 
convertibility, joint ventures, or direct investment. 


1987: A Hard Winter and the 32-Bit Computer: 1987 was a 
disappointing year for the GDR. Produced national income reached 
261 billion East marks versus a 1986 total of 252 billion East 
marks, an increase of roughly 3.6 percent, and the country’s 
poorest performance since 1982. For 1987, the second year of the 
1986-90 Five-Year Plan, central planning authorities had projected 
a 4.5 percent rise in PNI after a 1986 growth rate of 4.3 

percent. 


A large factor in the disappointing performance of 1987 was the 
extremely harsh winter which exacerbated the GDR’s chronic energy 
problems. Mining and distribution of brown coal, which provides 
roughly 70 percent of primary energy consumption and almost 85 


percent of electrical energy production, was severely disrupted by 
freezing weather in open pit mines and rail lines. The army was 
called in to help during the worst months, but production for the 
year was only 309 million tons, down from the 311 million tons 
produced in 1986. This production shortfall leaves the GDR with 
the difficult if not impossible task of reaching an annual 
production rate of 335 million tons of brown coal by 1990, as 
envisioned in the Five-Year Plan. The severe winter weather also 
threw off electrical energy production plans as the electric power 
generating plant at Boxberg near Cottbus suffered an explosion and 
fire, temporarily disabling 1,000 megawatts of generating capacity 
and disabling 500 megawatts for the longer term. The loss of more 
than 4 percent of installed generating capacity led to temporary 
power cuts throughout the economy. In response, the government 
increased the intensity of campaigns to conserve energy, 
particularly in industry. 


A bright spot in 1987 performance was the production of high 
technology and electronics goods. Net production of electronics 
and electrical engineering goods rose 16 percent (over a planned 
target of 12.5 percent), up from the 1986 increase of 13.4 
percent. Production among high technology products included 8,602 
kilometers of fiber optic cable; 24.9 million East marks of 
lasers; and 49,392 computer workstations and office and personal 
computers. The highlight of 1987 was the newly unveiled 32-bit 
minicomputer, which resembles Western models of the early 1980s. 


Production and development of high technology products has 
contributed to the GDR’s reputation for having the strongest 
program for indigenous technological development in the CMEA. 
Further advancement in this area included the October 1988 
announcement of the GDR’s development of a one-megabit 

microchip. The GDR’s technological progress also offers a supply 
of intellectual property for interested Western buyers. It claims 


to sell more licenses to the United States than the United States 
sells to the GDR. 


The visit of GDR State Council Chairman Erich Honecker to the FRG 
in September 1987 was of immediate political importance and 
produced long-term economic gains. Preceding the visit, a 
substantial number of East Germans were allowed to travel from the 
GDR, eventually reaching 3 million visits (1.2 million of which 
were people below retirement age). Honecker’s trip, which 
included several cities, helped to move inner-German relations 
forward on several fronts, particularly on economic topics. 


As the volume of inner-German trade declined in 1987 and 1988, it 
became important to the GDR leadership to develop other channels 
of cooperation. Agreements on cooperation in the areas of science 
and technology, the environment, and nuclear safety were reached. 
In addition, the private sector in the FRG is now involved with 
massive new projects including the connection of Berlin (West) and 
the GDR to the FRG’s electric power grid; a contract by an FRG 
firm to build a major new tourist hotel in Berlin (East); and the 














purchase of three aircraft by the GDR. Finally, a host of 
measures were completed in 1988, including a new Autobahn Transit 
Agreement, new currency transfer regulations for GDR citizens and 
the beginning of negotiations for a Hannover-Berlin high-speed 
rail link. In sum, 1 year after the Honecker visit to Bonn, 
inner-German economic relations have improved substantially. 


1988: Distinguishing Between Good and Bad Results: The economic 
leadership of the GDR took a tough new approach in 1988, calling 
for the timely completion of investment projects, increased output 
of consumer goods, and a more critical look by managers at the 
quality of GDR products. In February 1988 Honecker urged party, 
union and media representatives to stress quality work and to 
strenthen public opinion against indolence and indifference in the 
workplace. The GDR announced economic plan targets below 1987 
targets, thereby tacitly admitting that the economic goals of the 
Five-Year Plan were no longer achievable. Ten months into the 
year, it was declared that the economy was growing at the planned 
rate of 4.1 percent. It is difficult to evaluate this claim since 
monthly figures for PNI growth rates were not published in August, 
September, and October. 


Poor results in agriculture explain the reluctance of GDR 
statisticians to publish PNI growth figures for September through 
October 1988. The domestic grain crop of wheat, barley and rye 
was planned to reach 11.4 million tons, but only reached 10 
million tons. The shortfall in grain production is expected to 
account for a drop of two- to four-tenths of a percent from the 
planned PNI growth for 1988. Agricultural problems were 
compounded when the dynamic Party Secretary for Agriculture, 
Werner Felfe, mentioned as a possible successor to Honecker, 
passed away unexpectedly in September. As a result of the weak 
harvest, the GDR has become more active in international grain 
markets. Increased sales to the GDR have been made by Canadian, 
French, and U.S. suppliers. 


One economic trend in 1988 could not be discerned from the 
statistics, but was nevertheless important to GDR decision-makers 
and citizens: there is a lack of consumer satisfaction with the 
supply and quality of goods and services. In the first 10 months 
of 1988, retail sales reportedly rose 4 percent over 1987 levels, 
while durable goods sales rose 5.3 percent in the same period. 
Despite early calls to produce more consumer goods, by the end of 
the year the GDR economic leadership was still complaining about 
shortages in such areas as men’s and women’s clothing, furniture, 
stereo recorders, toys, outboard motors and shoes. The leadership 
increasingly blames the responsible kombinats and ministries. 


Widely perceived consumer dissatisfaction is due in part to the 
fact that GDR consumers compare their standard of living to the 
that of the Federal Republic of Germany and not to their CMEA 
partners to the east. A second reason for the short-supply of 
consumer goods is the increasingly unsatisfactory operation of the 
wholesale and retail distribution systems. Goods are widely 











perceived to be accumulating in warehouses rather than reaching 
retail store shelves. One district newspaper even hinted that the 
State might be willing to privatize inefficient wholesalers. 
Currently, only about 4.5 percent of the means of production is 
privately owned. 


Finally, consumers are dissatisfied with creeping inflation at the 
retail level, as state enterprises discontinue old price- 
controlled product lines and introduce new products at 
substantially higher prices. However, neither the economic 
decision-makers nor the average citizen seem eager to see a 
reduction in consumer subsidies (currently 49 billion East marks 
annually), in order to more efficiently allocate production and 
consumption of consumer goods and to release funds for other 
purposes (such as new investment). 


Stable Growth Through the End of the Five-Year Plan, But 

Large Policy Questions Loom for the 1990s: Based on Plan 
projections and the GDR’s growth record over the last two decades, 
it can be assumed that the country will continue to achieve steady 
growth over the rest of the Five-Year Plan. This would mean 3.5 
to 4.5 percent nominal growth of PNI in 1988, 1989, and 1990. The 
GDR economic leadership has given no indication of major policy 
changes in the near future--including less controversial areas 
such as increased investment spending or greater hard currency 
imports--that would alter this trend. 


Some of the objective factors that contributed negatively to the 
economy in years past should start to turn to the GDR’s 
advantage. The price of imported crude oil from the USSR did not 
begin to fall until 1987, because the CMEA pricing mechanism is 
based on a five-year rolling average. During the next four years 
the GDR can look forward to declining prices on the 17.1 million 
tons of crude oil imported annually from the USSR, and to rising 


or more stable prices on refined petroleum products it sells to 
the West. 


As in any other economy, however, three fundamental factors will 
influence the GDR’s growth outlook through 1990 and beyond. 

First, the population of the GDR is declining. In rough terms, 
the population declined from 1950 to 1962, stabilized for 6 years 
and then began another 20-year decline. An extreme labor shortage 
is occurring throughout the economy. One Politburo member was 
moved to rebuke enterprise directors at the end of 1987 that they 
should stop asking for more workers they were not going to get. A 
practical example of this phenomenon was recounted by one city 
councilman who noted that in 1980 his town received 1,300 new 
apprentices per year, but now could only depend on 600 per year. 
Increased output, therefore, must result from increased labor 
productivity. One result of the extremely tight labor situation 
has been that women are fully employed, now accounting for 49 
percent of the work force. This fact, and the gradual aging of 
the GDR’s populace, have helped to stabilize and even slightly 
increase the absolute size of the work force. 











Second, planning officials and economists say that the economic 
leadership has now recognized that investment funds cannot be 
reduced further. From 1975 to 1985, the share of national income 
represented by net investment fell from 23.6 to 17.6 percent as 
the economy began to absorb the effects of the second oil price 
shock and the Eastern European credit crunch of the early 1980s. 
In 1986, however, the GDR reported investment spending at 65.9 
billion East marks, a rise of 5.3 percent, while in 1987, 
investment reached 71.2 billion East marks, up 8 percent. In 
1988, the GDR planned to invest 74.1 billion East marks, an 
increase of 4.1 percent. Therefore, it appears that over the past 
3 years, investment has grown faster than the overall economy 


(considerably faster in 1987) and may be absorbing a larger share 
of total output. 


This must remain a tentative conclusion. The true extent of 
inflation in the industrial sector will not be revealed until 
1991, when the GDR is expected to revise its statistics to a 1990, 
rather than 1985, price basis. Anecdotal evidence from Western 
companies suggests a somewhat bleaker investment picture than 
outlined above. They complain that even small investments that 
would yield benefit to the GDR are not being undertaken for lack 
of funds, or for a different perception of investment priorities. 


Third, the GDR tends to rely upon technological change as the 
wellspring of its economic growth. Industrial product innovation 
rates of 30 to 35 percent per annum are commonly claimed by GDR 
kombinats and enterprises. The GDR sought to enhance technical 
innovation in the early 1980s by subordinating research institutes 
to kombinats and by insisting that universities and independent 
institutes--those attached to the Academy of Sciences--do much 
more contract work for industry. This means that perhaps as much 
as as 80 percent of the GDR’s research and development funds, 11.5 


billion East marks in 1987, tended to go to applied, not basic, 
research. 


Peering beyond 1990 is made extremely difficult by the number of 
major economic policy questions that remain unanswered. What will 
be the goals of the current or new leaders for the 1991-95 
Five-Year Plan? The GDR claims that it will have solved housing 
as a social problem by that date. What use will be made of the 
substantial sums (more than 105 billion East marks from 1980 to 
1988) that have been devoted to this program? Will the GDR raise 
investment spending back to the levels of the early 1970s in order 
to revamp its outmoded heavy industry? Will the GDR begin to run 
hard currency deficits in order to purchase the modern Western 
machinery that will speed growth? Will the GDR begin to spend the 
billions necessary to clean up its heavily polluted air and 

water? Finally, will the GDR begin to experiment with the kinds 
of fundamental economic reforms seen in the USSR, Hungary or China? 


All of these questions will be heavily influenced by two external 
policy factors. The first, and by far the more important, is 











whether the USSR will continue on its course of economic reform. 
If the Soviets give their enterprises real autonomy to purchase 
inputs and sell output freely, or if the CMEA begins to use a 
truly convertible currency for trade among its members, the GDR 
will need to change its economic policy course. Second, the 
emergence of a unified EC internal market in 1992 could present 
the GDR with significant problems in maintaining inner-German 


trade, which makes up 50 to 60 percent of the GDR’s total trade 
with Western countries. 


PART B: IMPLICATIONS FOR U.S. BUSINESS 


Potential for Western Export Sales is Great: The GDR is highly 
dependent upon trade, with imports of 86 billion Valuta marks (a 
measure of foreign trade)--equivalent to one-third of produced 
national income. Not all trade is available for U.S. suppliers 
because GDR purchasers turn first to producers from other CMEA 
countries after exhausting domestic sources. In 1987 trade with 
other communist economies accounted for 69 percent of the GDR’s 
foreign trade, a rise from the 65 percent in 1983. 


The USSR is the GDR’s largest trading partner, accounting for 39 
percent of total trade. Over 15 billion transferable rubles of 
products are traded annually; the GDR imports Soviet oil, coal, 
steel, and cotton and exports machine tools, ships, computers, and 
railroad cars. At the signing of the 1989 USSR-GDR trade 
protocol, the Soviet Minister for Foreign Economic Relations said 


that the high level of two-way trade would be maintained in the 
future. 


The GDR also remains the largest importer of Western goods among 
non-soviet CMEA countries. According to a report by the Vienna 
Institute for Comparative Economic Studies, the GDR imported $10.8 
billion worth of Western goods in 1987--far more than any other 
East European country. The FRG regularly accounts for 50 to 60 
percent of GDR imports from the West, making the it the second 
largest supplier after the USSR, even though GDR statistics tend 
to minimize the magnitude of this relationship. 


Innér-German trade is conducted under special rules to promote its 
expansion: exports to the FRG bear no duty; trade is conducted on 
the basis of accounting units (verrechnungseinheiten) ; value-added 
tax is rebated; and trade is financed through the use of an 

interest-free "swing credit". These and other advantages, such as 
the existence of a common business culture and language, have led 
many U.S. firms to approach the GDR market through a subsidiary in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The types of goods traded 

between the two Germany’s are a contrast to trade between the GDR 
and the Soviet Union: the GDR exports refined oil products, 

chemicals, textiles, clothing, steel, and nonferrous metals, while 


it imports machinery, mining equipment, high technology products, 
steel, and chemicals. 
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A prominent part of the commercial environment facing Western 
exporters is the GDR policy of seeking hard currency surpluses. 

In the 1970s, the GDR regularly ran trade deficits with countries 
having freely convertible currencies. After the 1981-83 financial 
contraction in Eastern Europe, the GDR began to run deliberate 
hard currency surpluses. One effect of this practice is to 
encourage GDR purchasers to seek countertrade agreements from 
Western suppliers. An additional effect is that the foreign trade 
apparatus seemingly balances the books bilaterally by country. 
Multinational suppliers can avoid currency problems by billing 
through a different of national subsidiaries, depending upon which 
country and currency is in favor with the GDR foreign trade 
apparatus at that particular time. 


The State’s One- and Five-Year Plans contain basic marketing 
information for the Western supplier. High-priority areas 
highlighted in both plans which offer sales possibilities for U.S. 
suppliers include: energy and raw material-saving machinery and 
technology, electronics and robotics, and modern transport 
equipment. All kinds of measuring, testing and monitoring 
equipment are in demand from the West, with recent sales 
discussions on nuclear safety equipment. There also is increasing 
demand for medical equipment and hospital supplies. In 1988, 
Western suppliers (France, Canada, and the United States) hada 
particularly good year for sales of grain. Sophisticated machine 


tools with computer numeric controls are in constant demand by GDR 
industry. 


The demand for mining and construction equipment is large, 
reflecting the GDR’s goals for increased soft coal production and 
the emphasis on housing and investment projects. This has 
resulted in good sales for Western suppliers in the recent past 
and should continue in the future. Although few sales have been 
made to date, environmental and pollution control equipment will 
be in increasing demand as the GDR fights to expand the supply of 
potable water and, secondarily, to alleviate its serious problems 
with sulphur dioxide pollution. Packaging materials and 
technologies of all types also should see increasing sales in the 
future as the country seeks to improve retail sales conditions. 


Trends and Prospects for U.S.-GDR Trade: U.S. exports to the GDR 
peaked in 1980 at $558 million, of which $534 million were 
agricultural products. At that time, the GDR became alarmed at 
the size of its more than $500 million bilateral trade deficit. 


State Council Chairman Honecker is said to have attributed the 
trade deficit and rises in the price of oil as problems for the 
economy. As as result, agricultural imports from the United 
States were steadily reduced, reaching $32 million in 1987. Over 
the same period, GDR exports to the United States increased, 
reaching a plateau between 1985 to 1987 near $100 million. These 
actions produced a bilateral trade surplus from 1984 to 1988. The 
decline in U.S. agricultural exports also dropped the United 
States to 1ith place among Western suppliers in 1986. 
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In recent years there have been encouraging signs that these 
trends may be turning around. U.S. nonagricultural exports in 
1987 more than doubled to $22 million from $10 million in 1986. 
Based on trade data from the first 11 months of 1988, and buoyedby 
recent agricultural sales, U.S.-GDR two-way trade appears poised 
to advance smartly in 1988, and should easily exceed $200 

million. Major nonagricultural sales in 1988 include aircraft 
engines, earthmoving and roadbuilding equipment, and the purchase 
of a safety glass factory. 


American sales to the GDR that do not appear in the Commerce 
Department’s trade statistics may be several times larger than the 
direct sales described above. Sales by U.S. firms’ European 
subsidiaries appear as FRG, Belgian, Austrian or other countries’ 
exports. This is particularly true for chemicals, technological 
products, and consumer goods. These subsidiaries of U.S. firms 
often participate in the Leipzig international trade fair--more 
than 50 firms at the Fall Fair and more than 70 firms at the 


Spring Fair--but their sales frequently are not reflected in the 
U.S.-GDR trade figures. 


The U.S. Embassy in Berlin (East), in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce, organizes official representation through 
a business information office at the Spring and Fall fairs in 
Leipzig. U.S. firms have found this to be a low cost yet highly 
effective means of entering the GDR market. The U.S. Embassy 
performs extensive pre-fair marketing on behalf of U.S. 
participants. The number of U.S. participants in the U.S. booth 
at the Spring Fair rose from 16 in 1986, to 27 in 1988. 


At the March 12-18, 1989 Fair, the Embassy plans to mount a 
"mini-pavilion" to allow firms to have separate exhibition space 
in addition to the other services the U.S. business center 
offers. At the Fall Fair during the first week of September each 
year, the Embassy runs a small business information office that 
allows U.S. firms to take advantage of the same services offered 
in the Spring. For information on how to participate in the 
Leipzig Fair, contact the Economic/Commercial Section of the U.S. 
Embassy to the GDR at least three months in advance of either 
event: U.S. Embassy Berlin, Box E, APO, NY 09742; telephone (37) 
(2) 220-2741; telex 112470 USEMB DD. Information may also be 
obtained from Commerce’s Regional Export Development Office for 
Europe at (202) 377-4909. 


Many companies that have established a position in the GDR market 
find it advantageous to become members of the U.S.-GDR Trade and 
Economic Council. With 30 members firms in 1988, the Council 
promotes business and commercial interests of companies and 
trading entities in U.S.-GDR trade. Following a successful 
session in Washington in the spring of 1988, the next plenary 
session with GDR government officials and business counterparts is 
expected to take place in Leipzig during the 1989 Fall Fair. 
Companies interested in joining the Council can seek additional 
information from Commerce’s GDR desk at (202) 377-2645, 
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or by contacting the Council, c/o Mr. William W. Beddow, 
Caterpillar Inc., 1730 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 
20006; telephone (202) 879-3050. 


U.S. firms may find 1989 an opportune year to consider entering 
the GDR marketplace. The decline in the value of the dollar 
versus the deutsche mark, yen and other currencies already has 
begun to produce sales through enhanced price competitiveness. 
Also, GDR bilateral trade surpluses should leave excess dollars in 
the hands of foreign trade enterprises to acquire U.S. goods. 
Finally, the bilateral political relationship is improving, 
through the mounting of a major U.S. cultural exhibition and the 
opening of negotiations for a bilateral cultural agreement; 
high-level official visits, particularly those of U.S. Deputy 
Secretary of State John Whitehead and GDR Party Secretary for 
Foreign Relations Hermann Axen; and by talks between former 
Secretary of Commerce William Verity, the highest-ranking U.S. 
official visitor to date, and Foreign Trade Minister Gerhard Beil 
in Potsdam in June 1988. 


U.S. firms interested in the GDR market will find that the entire 
U.S. Embassy, not just the Economic/Commercial Section, stands 
ready to promote the firms’ sales. It provides briefings and 
counseling for U.S. businesses upon request. The Embassy also 
arranges appointments for company representatives with the most 
appropriate GDR buyers and regularly makes presentations on behalf 
of American products and services. In October 1989, the Embassy 
intends to open a commercial library that will further expand the 
ability to provide business facilitation services. 


The Economic/Commercial section may be reached by writing to the 
U.S. Embassy Berlin, Box E, APO, NY 09742; telephone (37) (2) 
220-2741; telex 112479 USEMB DD. 





